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THE BRITISH HIRUNDINES, 


Ginspert WuirTe. 
(Continued from page 388.) 


Here and there a bird may affect some odd 
peculiar place; as we have known a swallow 
build down the shaft of an old well, through which 
chalk had been formerly drawn up for the pur- 
pose of manure: but in general with us the 
hirundo breeds in chimneys, and loves to haunt 
those stacks where there is a constant fire, no| 
doubt for the sake of warmth. Not that it can 
subsist in the immediate shaft where there is a 
fire; but prefers one adjoining to that of the kit- 
chen, and disregards the perpetual smoke of that 
funnel, as [ have often observed with some degree 
of wonder, 

Five or six or more feet downjthe chimney does 
this little bird begin to form her nest about the 
middle of May, which consists, like that of the 
house-martin, of a crust or shell composed of dirt 
or mud, mixed with short pieces of straw, to ren- 
der it tough and permanent ; with this difference, 
that whereas the shell of the martin is nearly 
hemispheric, that of the swallow is open at the 
top, and like half a deep dish: this nest is lined 
with fine grasses and feathers, which are often 
collected as they float in the air. 

Wonderful is the address which this adroit bird | 
shows all day long in ascending and descending 
with security through so narrow a pass. When! 
hovering over the mouth of the funnel, the vibra- 
tions of her wings acting on the confined air oc-| 
casion a rumbling like thunder, It is not impro- 
bable that the dam submits to this inconvenient 
situation so low in the shaft, in order to secure 
her broods from rapacious birds, and particularly 
from owls, which frequently fall down chimneys, | 
perhaps in attempting to get at these nestlings, 

The swallow lays from four to six white eggs, 
dotted with red specks, and brings out her first| 
brood about the last week in June, or the first! 
week in July. The progressive method by which 
the young are introduced into life is very amus- 
ing: first they emerge from the shaft with difficul- 
ty enough, and often fall down into the rooms 
below: for a day or so they are fed on the chim- 
ney-top, and then are conducted to the dead, | 
leafless bough of some tree, Where, sitting in a} 
row, they are altended with great assiduity, and 
may then be called perchers. In a day or two! 
more they become flyers, but are still unable to| 
take their own food; therefore they play about! 
near the place where the dams are hawking for 
flies ; and when a mouthiul is collected at a cer- 
tain signal given, the dam and the nestling ad- 
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vance, rising towards each other, and meeting at 
an angle; the young one all the while uttering 
such a little quick note of gratitude and com- 


placeny, that a person must have paid very little! 


regard tu the wonders of nature that has not olten 
remarked this feat. 

The dam betakes herself immediately to the 
business of a second brood as soon as she is dis- 
engaged from the first; which at once associates 
with the first broods of house-martins ; and with 
them congregates clustering on sunny roofs, tow- 
ers, and trees. ‘This hirundo brings out her sec- 


ond brood towards the middle and end of August. | 


All the summer long is the swallow a most in- 
structive pattern of unwearied industry and affec- 
tion ; for, from morning to night, while there is a 
family to be supported, she spends the whole day 
in skimming close to the ground, and exerting the 
most sudden turns and quick evolutions, Avenues 
and long walks under hedges, and pasture-fields, 
and mown meadows where cattle graze, are her 
delight, especially if there are trees interspersed ; 
because in such spots insects most abound, When 
a fly is taken a smart snap from her bill is heard, 
resembling the noise at the shutting of a watch- 
case; but the motion of the mandibles is too quick 
for the eye. 

The swallow, probably the male, bird, is the 
eacubitor to house-martins, and other little birds, 
announcing the approach of birds of prey. For, 
as soon as a hawk appears, with a shrill alarming 
note he calls all the swallows and martins about 
him ; who pursue in a body, and buffet and strike 
their enemy till they have driven him from the 
village, darting down from above on his back, and 
rising in a perpendicular line in perfect security. 
This bird also will sound the alarm, and strike at 
cats when they climb on the roofs of houses, or 
otherwise approach the nests, Each species of 
hirundo drinks as it flies along, sipping the sur- 
face of the water; but the swallow alone, in gen- 
eral, washes ou the wing, by dropping into a pool 
for many times together: in very hot weather 
house-martins and bank-martins dip and wash a 
little. 

‘The swallow is a delicate songster, and in soft 
sunny weather sings both perching and flying ; 
on trees in a-kind of concert, and on chimney- 
tops: is also a bold flyer, ranging to distant 
downs and commons, even in windy weather, 
which the other species seem much to dislike ; 


bay, even frequenting exposed seaport towns, and | 


making little excursions over the salt water, 
Horsemen on wide downs are often closely at- 


together, which play before and behind them, 
sweeping around, and collecting all the skulking 


insects that are roused by the trampling of the} 


horses’ feet; when the wind blows hard, without 
this expedient, they are often forced to settle to 
pick up their lurking prey. 

This species feed much on little coleoptera, as 
well as on gnats and flies; and ofien settles on 
dug ground, or paths, for gravels to grind and 
digest its food, Belore they depart, for some 
weeks, to a bird, they forsake houses and chiin- 
neys, and roost in trees, and usually withdraw 
about the beginning of October; though some 














few stragglers may appear on, at times, till the 
first week in November. 

Tue Sanp-Martin.—The sand-martin, or 
bank-martin, is by much the least of any of the 
British hirundines ; and, as far as we have seen, 
the smallest known hirundo; though Brisson 
asserts that there is one much smaller, and that 
is the hirundo esculenta, 

But it is much to be regretted that it is searce 
possible for any observer to be so full and exact 
as he could wish in reciting the circumstances 
attending the life and conversation of this little 
bird, since it is fera natura, at least in this part 
of the kingdom, disclaiming all domestic attach- 
ments, and haunting wild heaths and commons 
where there are large lakes; while the other 
species, especially the swallow and house-martin, 
are remarkably gentle and domesticated, and 
never seem to think themselves safe but under the 
protection of man. 

It is curious to observe with what different de- 
grees of architectonic skill Providence has en- 
dowed birds of the same genus, and so nearly 
correspondent in their general mode of life! for, 
while the swallow and the house-martin discover 
the greatest address in raising and securely fixin 
crusts or shells of loam as cunabula for their 
young, the bank-mariin terebrates a round and 
regular hole in the sand or earth, which is ser- 
pentine, horizontal, and about two feet deep. At 
the inner end of this burrow does this bird deposit, 
in a good degree of safety, her rude nest, consist- 
ing of fine grasses and feathers, usually goose 
leathers, very inartificially laid together, 

Perseverance will accomplish anything ; though 
at first one would be disinclined to believe that 
this weak bird, with her soft and tender bill and 
claws, should ever be able to bore the stubborn 
sand-bank without entirely disabling herself; yet 
with these feeble instruments have I seen a pair 
of them make great dispatch, and could remark 
how much they had scooped that day by the fresh 
sand which ran down the bank, aud was a differ- 
ent colour from that which lay loose and bleached 


in the sun, 
(To be concluded.) 
——e 


The Elephants of the East, 


A person who had never seen a wild elephant 
can form no idea of his real character either men- 
tally or physically, ‘The unwieldly and sleepy- 
looking beast, who, penned up in his cage in a 
menagerie, receives a sixpence in his trunk, and 


| turns with difficulty to deposit it in a box, whose 
tended by a little party of swallows for miles 


mental powers seem to be concentrated in the 
idea of receiving buns tossed intoa gaping mouth 
by children’s hands; this very beast may have 
come from a warlike stock. His sire may have 
been the terror of a district, a pitiless highway- 
man, who thirsted for blood ; who, lying in wait 
in some thick bush, would rush upon the un- 
wary passer by, and know no pleasure greater 
than the act of crushing his victim to a shapeless 
mass beneath his feet. I have heard people ex- 
claim, upon hearing anecdotes of elephant hunt- 
ing, “ Poor things !” Poor things indeed! I should 
like to see the very person who thus expresses his 
pity going at his best pace with a savage elephant 
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after him; give him a lawn to run upon if he 
likes, and see the elephant gaining a foot in every 
yard of the chase, fire in his eye, fury in his head- 
long charge; and would not the flying gentleman, 
who lately exclaimed “ Poor thing!” be thankful 
to the lucky bullet that would save him from de- 
struction? ‘There are no animals more misun- 
derstood than elephants ; they are naturally sa- 
vage, wary, and revengelul, displaying as great 
courage when in their wild state as any animal 
known, The fact of their great natural sagacity 
renders them the more dangerous as foes, Even 
when they are tamed, there are many that are not 
safe for a stranger to approach, and they are then 
only kept in awe by the sharp driving-hook of the 
mohout, 

Elephants are gregarious, and the average num- 
ber of a herd is about eight, although they fre- 
quently form bodies of filly and even eighty in 
one troop. Each herd consists of a very large 
proportion of females, and they are constantly 
met without a single bull in their number, | have 
seen some small herds formed exclusively of 
bulls, but this is very rare. The bull is generally 
much larger than the female, and is generally 
more savage. His habits frequently induce him 
to prefer solitude to a gregarious life. He then 
becomes doubly vicious. [He seldom strays many 
miles from one locality, which he haunts for many 
years. He becomes what is termed a “ rogue.” 
He then waylays the natives, and in fact becomes 
a scourge to the neighbourhood, attacking the in- 
offensive without the slightest provocation, carry- 
ing destruction into the natives’ paddy fields, and 


perfectly regardless of night fires or the usual pre- | 


cautions for scaring wild beasts, The daring 
pluck of these rogues is only equalled by their 
extreme cunning. Endowed with that wonderful 
power of scent peculiar to elephants, he travels in 
the day time down the wind; thus, nothing can 
follow upon his tract without his knowledge, He 
winds his enemy as the cautious hunter advances 
noiselessly upon his track, and he stands with 
ears thrown forward, tail erect, trunk thrown high 


in the air, with its distended tip-pointed to the| 


spot from which he winds the silent but approach- 
ing danger, Perfectly motionless dves he stand, 
like a statue in ebony, the very essence of atten- 
tion, every nerve of sense and hearing stretched 
to its cracking point; not a muscle moves, not a 
sound of a rustling branch against his rough sides, 
he is a mute figure of wild and fierce eagerness, 


Meanwhile, the wary tracker stoops to the ground, | 


and with a practised eye pierces the tangled brush- 
wood in search of his colossal feet. Sull further 
and further he silently creeps forward, when sud- 
denly a crash bursts through the jungle ; the mo- 
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vered her remarkable abilities, was when she was |eflect a canal junction between the Atlantic 
showing him sums multiplied from 14 to 4,880,! Pacific oceans. 
which at first he thought she must have worked | gua route. The engineering difficulties and the 
on the slate below, and then transferred. He! immense cost of this undertaking, however, taken 
£ > > 2 . , : J} . . ~ “o 

alle ge d as much, which she would by no means|in connection with the fact that, even if accom. 
admit. Fle then, to test her, told her to multiply a! plished, its advantages would fall short of the 
line of pounds, shillings and pence, which he gave| demands of the world’s inter-oceanic traffic, ren. 
her, by 72. To his surprise, she multiplied it as|der it extremely improbable that any practical 
fast as any other person could have done it by 7.) steps will be adopted to carry out this project. 

, wh > sae - . ee R ° * . 
Set meee le arnt the multiplication tabie| ‘* Besides this route, no fewer than six other 
igher than 12 times 12, She can also add up eight projects have been brought more or less before 
or ten lines of pounds, shillings, or pence, by first | the public, of which one is partially executed, 
adding the lowest lines together, then the third) Commencing at the northern extremity of the 
lowest, and so on, When performing these cal-| thread of land that links together the two great 
iculations, every limb and feature seem at rest. | continents of America, there is, first, the Mexican 
One day lately, the teacher set the door open,/line of railway, extending from the Bay of Te. 


and 
This was known as the Nicara. 


land ordered the children to be quiet, as he was 
going to give her the most difficult count she ever 
got. He then told her to walk out in the garden, 
}and find out how many moments were in 9,000 
years. She walked only about ten yards at an 
ordinary pace, when she told the answer correctly, 
/never having reached the garden, ‘ But,’ says| 
‘one of the boys, * she did a far bigger count than| 
|that yesterday, the biggest, they say, that was | 
ever done by any body, She multiplied 123456789 | 
by 937654321, and yave the correct answer in| 
‘less than a minute, for the bet of a half-penny,| 
which she refused to take, because her teacher | 
had forbidden her, in the presence of the scholars, | 
to calculate large sums at the bidding of any per-| 
son, On being interrogated as to how he knew| 
whether the answer was correct, the boy replied, 
that two of them had counted it on a slate, and | 
found it correct, and that the figures were so far| 
above hundreds of millions that none of them) 
could read them, The girl’s name is Maria! 
Cleland, daughter of Gavin Cleland, shoemaker | 
‘in Darvel.— North British Mail, 





For 
ISTHMUS OF DARIEN. 


Most of the readers of **The Friend” are} 
aware of the efforts making by different com- 
panies to effect a highway across the isthmus, | 
lying between the Atlantic and Pacific Oveans. | 
It is an enterprise in which the whole world is 
jinterested, Should a water communication prove | 
|practicable and be perfected, it will necessarily 
produce a revolution in commerce, and probably 
|compleiely change the moral and social condition 
of many of the nations of the East, as well as 
exercise a powerful influence on our own country | 
and the States of Central America. These con- 
siderations give more than common interest to the 
following account of an exploring party sent out 
by one of the Companies striving to secure the 


“The Friend.’ 


ment has arrived for the ambushed charge, and| right and the means, to undertake and accomplish | 


the elephant is upon him.—Lvom the Rifle and | this great work, 


the Hound in Ceylon. 


ee 


A Really Wonderful Child.—There is at pre-| 
sent attending the Hastings school, Darvel, Ayr-| 


shire, a girl aged between eight and nine years, 
who commenced the study ot arithmetic less than 
a twelvemonth ago. Such are the powers of her 
memory, that she is now able to calculate men- 
tally, in a very few moments, such questions as 
these: How many seconds in 60, 80, 90, or 900 
years? How many ounces in 20, 60, or 100 
tons? She can multiply sucha line as £894 19s, 
1ld. by 32, 56, 98, as cleverly and correctly as 
any ordinary arithmetician would multiply by 4, 
6, or 8. Counts in long division, (simple and 
compound) she divides by short division, or in a 
line, by such figures as 34, 56, 72, 
or 10 seconds, 


The account is taken from | 
“ The Leisure Hour.” | 
o 
THE DARIEN CANAL, 


“Tn the present day, engineering achievements 
|which a century ago, had they been possible, 
}would each have,marked an epoch, follow one 
another in rapid and startling succession, To 
}meet the requirements of the ever-expanding 
|commerce of the nations, broad rivers are yearly 
being bridged across, isthmuses, to use an eng- 
|ineering phrase, are canalized, mountains tunnel- 
|led, continents intersected with the all-uniting rail, 
and new highways Jor the restless activities o| 
modern enterprise are opening up in every direc. 
tion. It will probably be in the recollection ot 
many of our readers, that about six months since 


ithen exciting considerable attention among the 


‘few weeks since obtained an 
| French emperor, and secured his promise of cor- 


huantepee to the Bay of Campeche. Next, 
beyond the site of the Nicaragua route, we have 
a proposal fora roadway across the state of Costa 
Rica. The fourth is a railway from Chagres on 
the Atlantic to Panama on the Pacific, part of 
which has already been completed, while twenty- 
three miles of the journey has yet to be performed 
by means of mules on a miserable road. The 
first ten or twelve miles of this line is supported 
on timber-piles, driven into swampy land far 
worse than many of the bogs of Ireland, and form. 
ed one of the most arduous engineering operations 
that is to be met with in the history of railway 
construction, The next line suggested is from 
St. Blas or Mandigo to Chepo in the Bay of Pa- 
nama, About 100 miles to the south of the 
Panama iron highway is the spot, in the district 
of Darien, where it is now proposed to cut a wide 
and deep seapath for the vessels of all nations, 
The remaining project, is to render the river 
Atrato on the borders of New Grenada navigable, 
and form a canal navigation into the Bay of 
Cupica or the river Sen Juan. 

“Of all these conflicting schemes, that which 
proposes to excavate a watery route through the 
Isthmus of Darien possesses the greatest leasibi- 
lity and the most universal interest, It has the 
sanction of names eminent for cngineering achieve- 
ment, and has been favourably entertained by the 
governments of the first commercial nations of the 
earth, A company has been formed under the 
highest auspices, a deputation from which ouly a 
audience with the 


dial co-operation in carrying out the project. 
Even so early as the sixteenth century the Spanish 
yovernment instituted inquiries into the practica- 
bility of such an undertaking ; but the difficulties 
to be surmounted being too formidable jor the en- 
vineering science of those days, it was of neces- 
sity abandoned, ‘These obstacles to the realiza- 
tion of this mercantile desideratum, although they 
have changed in character in more recent times, 
have scarcely diminished in number or force, 
Foremost among them has been the total lack of 
all reliable information respecting the iuterior of 
‘the country to be crossed, together with the jeal- 
ous vigilance and hostility of the aboriginal tribes 
inhabiting it, If we except Dr, Cullen, who visit- 
ed the Isthmus of Darien in 1548, and subse- 
| quently imparted to us some glimpses of its geogra- 
phical features, we have had, uutil the present year, 
‘no evidence that this lerra incognita has ever 
/been completely explored by a white man. ‘The 
‘only work proiessing to give any thing like au- 
ithentic information on this region of woods, 
|swamps, unknown rivers, wild beasts, repiiles, 
‘and savage Indians, is the history of the buc- 
|caneers of the sixteenth century, written by them- 


92, &c., in 8 | we devoted a paper to the exposition of a scheme, | selves, and which records their piratical adven- 


\tures on the coasts of the Pacific ocean, In the 


The first time her teacher, Mr, Tarbet, disco-| mercantile classes, by which it was proposed to|commissivn of their depredations, the isthmus was 
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crossed several times by them; but as the natives | Americans. A singular specimen of native deco-| ardour of the sun. A confused noise issues from 
by whom they were guided generally acted com-| ration also met his eye on one occasion, “ The | every bush, from the clefis of the rocks, and from 
pulsorily in these excursions, they evidently took | other evening,” he says, “| saw on the opposite |the ground undermined by the lizards, millepedes, 
them by the most difficult and circuitous routes, | balcony a number of young ladies. one of whom |and cecilas, ‘These are so many voices, proclaim. 
and cunningly contrived never to return by the| seemed covered with the most luminous brilliants,|ing that all nature breathes, and that under a 
same way. ‘These detours have rendered it im-|| found that she had formed a necklace, bracelets, | thousand different forms life is diffused through- 
possible to define their route on a map with any | and brooch with a number of fire-flies, which | am|out the cracked and dusty soil, as well as in the 
thing like accuracy. sorry to say she had stuck upon pins, Notwith-| bosom of the waters, and in the air that circulates 





“ The attention of Sir Charles Fox having, in| standing their sufferings, they continued to emit 
December, 1851, been specially called by Dr.|their phosphorescent light fora long time, serving 
Cullen to that portion of the isthmus lying be-| her vanity at the cost of a lingering death.” 
tween the two excellent harbours of Caledonia Bay| ‘ Dr. Cullen being still detained at Bogota, the 
and the Gulf of San Miguel, two civil engineers| seat of the government, where he was attempting 
were sent out in the spring of last year, under the} to negotiate the cession of a lease of land for the 
auspices of Messrs, Fox, Henderson, and Brassey, | intended canal, Mr, Gisbourne took his departure 
as the representatives of an embryo company, for| without him, on the 11th of June, on board the 
the purpose of making a survey of the proposed | brigantine “ Veloz;” and in four days anchored 
line. Afier an absence of four months and a half| in Port Escoces, or Scotch Harbour, so called from 
they returned, having to a great extent succeeded | having been, in 1695, colonized by a number of 
in their scientific mission ; and Mr, Gisborne, one | Scotch emigrants, who were induced to atiempt to 
of these gentlemen, has since published, in the} ‘ound a setilement there by the allurements of an 
form of a journal and an official report, the result|excellent haven, an exuberant soil, a salubrious 
of their explorations.* By following the steps of| climate, and the prospect of rich gold mines. This 
these enterprising travellers, we shall be able to| well-meant effort at colonization disastrously fail- 
pick up many important particulars respecting|ed through the hostility of the aborigines and the 
this contemplated inter-oceanic route—a route, let} buccaneers, and the jealousy of the Spaniards, en- 
it be remembered, which the great Humboldi, alter) tailing upon poor Scotland a loss of 400,000/, and 
devoting nearly half a century to the study of| the lives of many of her energetic children. On 
Central America, has pronounced superior to any|the spot shadowed by these melancholy remem- 
other that could be selected through that entire} brances it was that the enterprise of the nineteenth 
neck of land. century was about to strive to conquer the defeats 

“Starting from Southampton on the 2nd of| and disasters of the seventeenth. Here it was 
April, Mr. Gisborne and his assistant, Mr, Forde, | that the special labours that brought Mr. Gisborne 
arrived at Cartagena, one of the chief maritime |/rom Europe were to commence, The isthmus at 
towns of New Grenada, on the Ist of last May,| ‘his point is inhabited by the Mandingo tribe of 
where he was detained six weeks waiting for Dr.| Indians, who are represented as very numerous, 
Cullen, who, it had been arranged, was to join the|and exceedingly jealous of an invasion of their 
small exploring band. ‘The time, however, was| territory, which they and their forefathers have 
not wasted, for Mr. Gisbourne and his companion | held and defended for ages ayainst all hostile 
undertook excursions into the interior for the pur-|comers, Well knowing, as they do traditionally, 
pose of making observations in the natural history, | the terrible consequences that have almost invari- 
the vegetation, and the geology of the country.|ably resulted from the incursions of white men, 
The former was likewise engayed by the author-|they are resolved to resist the aggressions of in- 
ities to examine and report upon an uncompleted|truders at all hazards. The lapse of more than 
canal, intended to connect the Dique and Mag-|a century and a half has not effaced the stain upon 
dalena rivers, the construction of which had been| the cause of civilization left behind by Spanish 
arrested by the failure of the contractor, The} cupidity and cruelty ; and any fresh attempts to 
consummation of this work was regarded with | penetrate the interior of their country, especially 
intense anxiety by the inhabitants of Cartagena,|if attended by barometers, theodolites, the mea- 
as an antidote to many of the evils under which| suring line, and other scientific appliances, would 
they were suffering, aud asa germ of certain future| be almost certain to rouse their suspicions and 
prosperity. As a specimen of the inconveniences | kindle their revenge, 
of which they complain, it may be mentioned that} are becoming somewhat of a commercial people, 


the journey to Bogota, the capital, consumes from|and are friendly disposed towards the English, | 


twenty-two to twenty-five days, and costs 25/. for! although the Spanish are regarded by them with 
a single person, ‘I'he proposed canal would ob-|the bitterest aversion, Such are the people, whose 


viously economise both time and money, The| hills, valieys, rivers, and hunting-grounds our two | 


Grenadian government, indeed, is so impressed| English engineers were about to travel at the 
with the importance of this undertaking, that, in| peril of their lives. ‘Their only chance consisted 
Gisborne’s opinion, it would be disposed to grant! in eluding the notice of the natives, and penetrat- 
almost any thing except money to a company | ing to the interior as stealthily and rapidly as 


engaging to open and maintain this navigation. | possible, their destination being the opposite Pacific | 


‘The impoverished state of its treasury is strikingly | coast. 
apparent from the fact that, when lately threaten- | 

: , : $ 
ed with an invasion by General Flores, the House} 


of Assembly voted a forced loan of 2,000,000) Aynjmai Life in the Tropics—Humboldt thus 
dollars for the equipment and support of 20,000) describes the exuberance of animation, even in its 
troops, which sum they could only raise by sell 
ing the fortresses and cannon of the country, 


(To be concluded.) 





“|lowest forms, under the equator :—At noon, in 
. ; : ; : |these burning climates, the beasts of the forest 

“* While impatiently tarrying at Cartagena, Mr.) retire to the thickets, the birds hide themselves 
Gisbourne encountered several other representa-| beneath the foliage of the trees, or in the crevices 
tives of his profession, bent on somewhat similar! ofthe rocks. Yet amid this apparent silence we 
errands, several of them with roving commissious hear a dull vibration, a continual murmur of in- 


> > : « 2 : . : . » are | . ¢ : 
between Atrato and Panama. Most of them were} ects that fills, if we may use the expression, all 





ae es eat . _ |the lower strata of the air, Nothing is better fil- 
* The Isthmus of Darien in 1852: Journal of the Ex-| 


iS ete ; \te ake ( e ud power ol 
pedition of Inquiry fur the Junction of the Atlantic and ted to make a man feel the extent a P . 
Pacific Oceans. By Lionel Gisborne. London: Saun- 
ders and Stanford. 1853. 


These Indians, however, | 


around us, 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 

Oh! that Friends may everywhere in all humi- 
\lity bow their necks to the yoke of Christ, bear- 
jing the daily cross, in the holy fear of God, so 
ithat the soul may be kept alive in the power of 
Truth; for Penn says, “ The whole need not the 
|physician; the full have no need to sigh, nor the 
‘rich to cry for help ; those who are not sensible 
lof their inward wants, that have no fears and ter- 
| rors upon them, who leel no need of God’s power 
lto help them, nor the light of his countenance to 
}comlort them; what have such to do with pray- 
er? ‘Their devotion is, at best, but a serious 
|mockery of the Almighty. ‘They know not, they 
want not, they desire not, what they pray for. 
‘They pray that the will of God may be done, and 
ido constantly their own; for, though it be soon 
said, it is a most terrible thing to them, They 
ask for grace, and abuse what they have; they 
pray for the Spirit, but resist it in themselves, 
and scorn at il in others : they request the mercies 
|and yoodness of God, and feel no real want of 
them. In this inward insensibility, they are as 
unable to praise God for what they have, as to 
| pray for what they have not. ‘* They shall praise 
ithe Lord that seek him ; for he satisfieth the long- 
ing soul ; and filleth the hungry with good things,’ 
‘This is also reserved for the poor and needy, and 
\those that fear God. ‘ Let the [spiritually] poor 
jand needy praise thy name; ye that fear the 
| Lord, praise him; and ye seed of Jacob, glorily 
him,’ Jacob was a plain man; of an upright 
heart; and they that are such are his seed. And 
\though, with him, they may be as poor as worms 
‘in their own eyes, yet they receive power to 
wrestle with God, and prevail as he did. With- 
| out the preparation and consecration of this power, 
no man is fit to come before God; else it were 
matier of less holiness and reverence to worship 
|God under the gospel, than it was in the times of 
the law, when ail sacrifices were sprinkled, before 
they were offered ; the people consecrated that 
offered them; ’ere they presented themselves be- 
fore the Lord. Ifthe touching of a dead or un- 
clean beast then, made people unfit for the temple 
or sacrifice, yea, for society with the clean, uatil 
first sprinkled and sanctified, how can we think 
so meanly of the worship instituted by Christ in 
| gospel-times, as that it should admit of unpre- 
pared and unsanctified offerings? or allow that 
those who either in thoughts, words, or deeds, 
daily touch that which is morally unclean, can, 
without coming to the blood of Jesus, that 
[sprinkles the conscience from dead works, ac- 
ceptably worship the pure God? It is a down. 
\right contradiction to good sense; the unclean 
cannot acceptably worship that which is holy ; 
\the impure that which is perfect. There is an 
jholy intercourse and communion betwixt Christ 
and his followers; but none at all betwixt Christ 
and Belial; between him and those who disobey 
| his commandments, and live not the liie of his 
| blessed cross and self-denial, 
| But as sin, so formality cannot worship God ; 
though the manner were of his own ordination, 


organic life. Myriads of insects creep upon the| This made the prophet, personating one in a great 
soil and flutter round the plants, parched by the | strait, cry out, *‘ Wherewith shall 1 come before the 
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Lord, and bow myself before the high God? Shall | himself to wait upon God. “Lead me in thy 
I come before him with burnt offerings? withcalves | truth, and teach me, for thou art the God of my 
ofa year old? Will the Lord be pleased with thou- | salvation ; on thee do I wait all the day long.” 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of His soul looked to God for salvation, to be deli- 
oil? shall I give my first-born for my transgres-|vered from the snares and evils of the world, 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?| This shows an inward exercise, a spiritual atten- 
He hath showed thee, O man, what is good: and| dance, that stood not in external forms, but an 
what doth the Lord r quire of thee, but to do|inward divine aid. And truly, David had great 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with ‘encouragement so to do; the goodness of God in- 
thy God?” The royal prophet, sensible of this|vited him to it, and strengthened him in it. 
calls thus upon God: “O Lord, open thou my |* For,” says he, “1 waited patiently upon the 
lips, and my mouth shall show forth thy praise.” | Lord, and he inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 
He did not dare to open his own lips, he knew|He brought me out of the miry clay, and set my 
that could not praise God; “For thou desirest| feet upon a rock.” 

not sacrifice, else would I give it:” If my formal | 
offerings would serve thou shouldst not want | 
them; “Thou delightest not in burnt offerings. | 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a broken 
anda contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” | 
And why? Because this is God’s work, the effect 
of his power; and his own works praise him. ‘To 
the same purpose God himself speaks, by the 
mouth of Isaiah, in opposition to the formalities 
and lip worship of the degenerate Jews. “ Thus, 
saith the Lord, the heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is my foot-stool, where is the house that ye 
build to me, and where is the place of my rest? 
For all these things hath my hand made. But to 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor, and 
of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word,” | 
Behold the true worshipper! one of God’s pre- 
paring, circumcised in heart and ear, that resists 
not the Holy Spirit, as those lofty professing Jews 


New Jersey, Eighth mo., 1854. 


——— 


Preserving Fruit without Sugar, 

We have received numerous applications for 
information about the modus operandi of putting 
up fruit so as to preserve it in a fresh state, with- 
out cooking, drying, or packing in sugar, Itisa 
business that cannot so well be done in families 
as in large manufactories, where everything is 
arranged for convenience; but still, with a little 
experience and careful attention, every family can 
save enough of the various fruits of the season to 
furnish their tables with a great delicacy during 
that portion of the year when they can get no- 
thing of the kind, ‘The whole secret consists in 
expelling the air from bottles or cans by heating, 
and then sealing up the contents hermetically. Ii 
the article to be preserved is peaches, select such 








did. If this was so then, even in the time of the 
law, which was the dispensation of external and 
shadowy performances ; can we expect accept-| 
ance without the preparation of the Spirit of the | 
Lord in these gospel-days, which is the proper | 
time for the effusion of the Spirit? By no means ; | 


as you would for sweetmeats, and pair and cut 
them so they can be put in the botile, and you 
must do this with the least possible delay, or they 
will be coloured by the atmosphere. Some per- 
sons who want them to retain their natural white- 
ness, put them under water, When the bottle is 











































God is what he was; and none are his true wor-/ full, cork it tight and wire down the cork with a 
shippers, but such as worship him in his own| very little projection above the glass, When you 
Spirit; of these he is tender as of the apple of his| have bottles enough to fill a kettle, such as may 
eye; the rest do but mock him, and he despises|be most convenient, put them in and boil with the 
them. And why do they mock him, and He! water all round up to the nozzle, for about fifteen 
despise them? Because their hearts were pol-|or twenty minutes, or until the bottle appears to 
luted, they loved not the Lord with their whole|be full of steam—the atmosphere having been 
hearts, but broke his law, rebelled against his|forced out through the cork. As soon as the 
Spirit, and did not that which was right in his| bottles are cool enough to handle, dip the corks 
sight. The cause is plain,—by the amendment|in sealing-wax so as to cover them quite tight. 
he requires: “Wash you, make you clean, put| An additional precaution is used by some in put- 
away the evil of your doings from before mine | ting tin foil over the wax. 

eyes: cease to do evil, learn to do well: seek} Another plan is to cook the fruit slightly in a 
judgment ; relieve the oppressed ; judge the father-| kettle, and then put in cans or bottles and pour 
less ; plead for the widow.” Upon these terms, |hot syrup of sugar in to fill up the interstices, and 
and nothing less, he bids them come to him, and|then cork and seal. The heat of the fruit and 
tells them, that though their “sins be as scarlet,|syrup answering to expel the air. But the less 
they shall be white as snow; and though they be|they are cooked, or sweetened, the more natural 
as crimson, they shall be white as wool.” So/will be the taste, like fresh fruit, when opened, 
true is that notable passage of the Psalmist;!We have eaten peaches a year old that we could 
“Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will! not tell from those sugared an hour before. 
declare what he hath done for my soul: I cried| ‘Tomatoes are very easily preserved, and retain 
to him with my mouth, and he was extolled with|their freshness better than any other fruit. The 
my tongue. If] regard iniquity in my heart, the|small kind are only used, Scald and peel them 
Lord will not hear me. But verily God hath] without breaking the flesh. Bottles should hold 
heard me, he hath attended to the voice of my|about a quart only, because when once opened, 
prayer. Blessed be God which hath not turned | the contents must be used up at once. Botiles 
away my prayer, nor his mercy from me.’ Much | made on purpose, with large throats, and a ring 
might be cited, to show the displeasure of God/|on the inside are the best, and bottles are better 
against even his own forms of worship, when|than cans for all acid fruit, ‘I'he cans, however, 
performed without his Spirit, and that necessary |are more easily secured by solder than the bottles 
preparation of the heart in man, which nothing|by corks and wax, and the air is let out through 
else can work or give. Above all other penmen/a small puncture alter the large opening is soldered 
of sacred writ, this is most frequently and empha-|up and cans heated, and that hole stopped with a 
tically recommended to us by the example of the|single drop of solder. 

Psalmist, who, ever and anon calling to mind his} Every article of fruit will keep fresh if the air 
own great slips, and the cause of them, and the|is exhausted and the bottle sealed tight. The 
way by which he came to be accepted of God, and | least particle of air admitted through any imper- 
obiained strength and comfort from him, reminds| fection of the sealing will spoil the fruit. If the 











air could be driven out without heat, there would 
be no need of cooking, and only just enough 
should be given to expel the air and not change 
the taste, Many persons prefer to add syrup made 
by about one pound of sugar to a quart of water, 
to all suitable fruits. Green corn, beans, toma. 
toes, pie plants, currants, gooseberries, cherries, 
| strawberries, peaches, are the most common things 
put up in this way. They add greatly to the plea. 
sures of the table, and to the health of those who 
consume ; quite unlike, in that respect, the com. 
mon preserves, 

We have known fruit for pies put up in three 
quart cans, by partially cooking in an open kettle 
in a syrup just sweet enough for use, and putting 
the fruit in the cans hot and soldering immedia- 
tely. It kept thus perfectly, 

Some fruits keep much better and with less 
heating than others, Peas are among the hard. 
est articles to keep; they contain so much fixed 
air. 

We advise every family in the country to try 
this plan of putting up fruits for winter use, on a 
small scale this year, and if successful, enlarge 
upon it next year.—D. News, 





For “* The Friend.” 
DIVINE INSPIRATION AND MIRACLES. 


There are those, even in this enlightened age, 
who contend that the day of inspiration and mi- 
|racles is past, and that the Scriptures are the alone 
|source of Divine revelation, But while there is 
to be found an availing means of access to the 
throne of grace, and a voice in the secret of the 
| heart, saying, * this is the way, walk thou in it,” 
|so that we need not that any man teach us, save 
as the heavenly anointing teacheth, which is truth 
and no lie, and while the hearts of men are 
changed from a state of nature to a state of grace 
| through the working of a hidden power, by which 
they are raised as from the grave of sin and 
death into newness of life, how can such a_posi- 
tion be maintained? It is by the same Almighty 
Power by which the world was created, and by 
this alone, that any one of us can be redeemed 
from the world; and saved with an everlasting 
salvation, for without the assistance thereof, we 
cannot even think a good thought. It is very 
possible for us to read the Scriptures, from begin- 
ning to end, without a single taste of that bread 
of life, which is the nourishment of the prayerful 
soul, whose daily engagement it is to ask of Him 
who alone can dispense it, But in order that the 
Scriptures may make us wise unto salvation, it 
| must be through faith which is in Christ Jesus, 
and then they will be blessed to us by Him who 
gave them forth, through his inspired servants. 
As they were written by inspiration, they can 
only be comprehended and appreciated by the 
assistance of the same Spirit that dictated them, 
the medium through which all true and saving 
knowledge must come, 

Who that has ever been availingly exercised in 
'prayer for deliverance—tor themselves or others 
—irom the bondage of sin, can doubt the influ- 
ence of immediate inspiration, or the continuance 
of a miraculous power by which the sick have 
‘been healed, and the dead raised, even from the 
| time of our Saviour’s personal appearance on the 
earth to the present day? or who that has wit- 
nessed the refreshment afforded by a few inspired 
words, by which many may have been fed, can 
call in question that power which is able to feed 
the mulutude with what may appear but sufficient 
for a few, or even for a single individual? ‘That 
the extension of the same Divine power is wit- 
nessed now—by those who are engaged in seek- 
ing its help—that was experienced in the days of 
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Christ’s personal appearance on earth, no truly 
Christian believer would dare to call in question, 
and it must be a very outside religion that would 
admit of even a doubt upon this point. 

It seems like a very sin-soothing religion that 
will admit of our leaning upon what has been 
done without us, regardless of the power that is 
seeking the dominion within us, that, through the 
effectual and wonderful working thereof, we might 
be made meet for an incorruptible and undefiled 
inheritance, with all those who have been sancti- 
fied thereby ; but such is the natural aversion to 
the cross, that very many are willing to satisfy 
themselves by endeavouring to live on the labours 
of others; but it is written “ he that will not work, 
shall not eat ;” and this will be found true as it 
respects the spiritual food, which must be sought 
afier in order to be found, according to the pro- 
mise, * seek and ye shall find,” 

Every true breathing of the soul unto God, 
must be through the inspiration of the Almighty, 
which can alone give us an understanding of our 
wants, for we know not what we should pray for 
as we ought; but the Spirit maketh intercession for 
us, and helpeth our infirmities ; therefore no form 
of words that is not called forth under the imme- 
diate influence of the Holy Spirit, can avail with 
Him whom we profess to worship, and even these 
are not always needed in the offering-up of accep- 
table prayer, 
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Selected 

During the forty years’ pilgrimage of Israel in 
the wilderness, a preternatural column of fire and 
cloud attended the camp. It rested with them, 
and moved on before them, directing and conduct- 
ing them in their journeys ; in the night season it 
was a bright and shining light; and in the day- 
time it afforded a grateful cooling shade from the 
burning heat of those sultry deserts, Thus is 
Christ present with his church, while she sojourns 
upon earth; guiding her steps, enlightening her 
darkness, and mitigating her sorrows, 


Round each habitation hov’ring, 
See the cloud and fire appear ! 
For a glory and a cov’ring, 
Showing that the Lord is near. 
Thus deriving from their banner, 
Light by night, and shade by day; 
Safe they feed upon the manna, 
Which he gives them when they pray. 


ae 
Selected. 


THE DESERTED ROAD, IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ancient road that wind’st deserted 
Through the level of the vale, 

Sweeping toward the crowded market 
Like a stream without a sail. 


Standing by thee, I look backward, 
And, as in the light of dreams, 

See the years descend and vanish, 
Like thy whitely tented teams. 


Nor I stroll along the village 
As in youth’s departed morn ; 
But I miss the crowded coaches, 
And the driver’s bugle-horn, 


Miss the crowd of jovial teamsters 
Filling buckets at the well, 

With their wains from Conestoga, 
And their orchestra of bells. 


To the mossy wayside tavern 
Comes the noisy throng no more, 

And the faded sign complaining, 
Swings unnoticed at the door. 


While the old decrepid tollman 
Waiting for the few who pass, 
Reads the melancholy story 
In the thickly springing grass. 


Ancient highway, thou art vanquished ; 
The usurper of the vale 
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Rolls in fiery, iron rattle, 
Exultations on the gale. 


Thou art vanquished and neglected, 
And the good which thou hast done, 
Though by man it be forgotten, 
Shall be deathless as the sun. 


Though neglected, gray and grassy, 
Still I pray that my decline 
May be through as vernal valleys, 
And as blest a calm as thine. 
ReaD. 
ST 


Selected. 


GOING A NUTTING. 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


Many say that age and youth cannot agree 
together ; let us try to prove the contrary. Old 
Humphrey, on his part, will endeavour to enter- 
tain you and do you good; and do you, on your 
part, try to profit from his remarks, 

“ What now boys! What now !” said I, as two 
young nephews of mine came towards me. ‘ Oh 
| see that you have your nut hooks and satchels. 
I warrant there will be fine work among the nut 
boughs and the brown shellers! But where are you 
going? Where are you going?” 

“We are off to Kerby’s Coppice, uncle, for 
they say that the nuts are as thick there as they 
well can be. You shall have some of them as 
we come back, for we mean to fill our satchels 
as full as they will hold.” 

“Thank you, boys! thank you. Oh, the days| 
when I was young! Well, you have a blue sky 
and a sunny afiernoon before you; but now a 
question or two before you go. Suppose you had 
your choice, would you be heroes, or boys going 
a nutting 1” 

“ Why boys going a nutting, to be sure! We 
do not want to be heroes covered with glory, with 
an empty coat-sleeve. No! No! You have told 
us enough about war to prevent us from wishing 
to be warriors.” 

‘** But what say you to be monks boys, and to 
live a quiet and retired life in the cloister ?” 

“ We do not want to live a quiet and retired 
life; we only want to go a nutting. You have 
told us enough about monks to set us against such 
a life as they lead. 


beads around our necks, to bow down to a wooden 
image. We remember the lines— 


‘ We love the sunbeam and the tree; 
We love to wander wild and free; 
And gloomy monks we will not be.’ 


Now let us make the best of our way to the nut 
boughs,” 

** Well, if it does not suit you to be monks, what 
think you of becoming misers? Think of a great 
iron chest as full of money bags as it can hold, 
with an excellent lock and key to it, so that nobody 
can open it but yourselves, Will you make up 
your mind to be misers ?” 

“No, No! for then we should be afraid to go 
a putting, lest a rogue should come and take away 
our great iron chest. You have told us quite 
enough about misers to set us against hoarding 
up money for no better use than to look at it. 
You said but yesterday, ‘ Money makes very few 
happy on earth, and helps fewer still on their way 
to heaven;’ so we will not be misers, A book 


thing that I told you, 
that you do not wish to be misers ?” 


It would not suit us at all to} 
be cooped up in a dreary cell with a string of 
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We have answered all your questions now uncle ; 
so we shall be losing time if we stay any longer.” 


“Very true; but what think you of the fine 


sayings that are said about money— Mone 
makes the man; and, money buys all things?” ” 


** Yes ; but you showed us the folly of these 


fine sayings ; and you said that money could cure 
neither the toothache, the headache, nor the heart- 
ache.” 


“Did 1? Why you seem to remember every 
But are you quite sure 
We wish to 


** Quite sure uncle! Quite sure ! 


be nothing but just what we are—a band of 


merry-hearted boys going a nutting.” 

* That is right boys |! that is right! IfI were 
to talk to you for an hour, hardly could I teach 
you a better lesson than that of being thankful 
for such things as you have, and making the best 
of that state of life in which it has pleased God to 
place you.” 

For “* The Friend.”* 


UNITY OF THE SPIRIT, 

The unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
enters into almost all of George Fox’s epistles, 
There is no Christian unity out of the Holy Spirit, 
that baptizes into one body. Sameness of views 
and purpose will not constitute true unity. Evil 
men and seducers from the life and government 
of the Truth can hold for a time a kind of unity, 
but not in the bond of the Prince of princes’ peace. 
In one of his epistles, he says: “ Friends in the 
power and life of God, dwell in unity one with 
another, that with the life of God ye may answer 
that of God in every one, Keep down and low, 
that nothing may reign, but lifeamong you; and 
unto the power of God be obedient. And Friends, 
the going from the life and power into the change- 


|able things, there is the strife, which the life is 


over; by which power of God all things were 
made, wherein wisdom is received to order all 
things to his glory. So the Seed Christ in you 
all, know, which doth go over the earth, and 
inherits the promise of God, that ye may be all 
heirs of the promise of God, Cease from your 
\own words, but live in the power; for it breaks 
down rocks, mountains, old sandy foundations, 
and the bond of iniquity, and makes up the breach 
between God and man, and breaks down that 
which makes the breach. So know the Seed ia 
one another, which Seed is Christ; who according 
to the flesh was of Abraham, and according to the 
Spirit, the Son of God. And this is the word of 
the Lord God to all Friends, and a charge to you 
from the Lord God, to live in peace one with an- 
other, and that the peace, life and wisdom of God 
may rule you all.” G, F, 

Where peace does not reign, we may safely 
apprehend that Christ’s government is not fully 
known. ‘The want of true spiritual unity breaks 
down the strength of the visible church, and dis- 
ables the members from building up one another 
on the most holy faith, 

—S——— 

Religious Intolerance in Russia.—No asso- 
ciations for religious purposes are tolerated in Kus- 
sia ; no printing presses are permitted to print the 
Bible in the vernacular tongue of the peuple; no 
versions of Scriptures in the only language the 
masses can understand are permitted to cross the 





that we have says— 


‘ What is wealth when men grow old? 
Misers ye may keep your gold !’ 


And while the miser is pulling long faces, sitting 
on his iron chest, we shall be laughing and pull- 
ing down the nut boughs in Kerby’s Coppice. 


frontier. It is stated that there has not been a 
copy of the Bible in Russia, printed in that coun- 
try, since 1823, Colporteurs, Bible agents, tract 
distributors, find as little favour with the bigoted 
Czar as somany Red Republicans, Even to the 
two millions of Jews concentrated in his empire, 
not a copy of the Old Testament in their native 
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Hebrew is permitted. No Christian missions to| same number, there could be no mistake. The 
the most barbarous and distant tribes under his|central office knew in an instant of your distress. 
sway are tolerated. The inoffensive and pious| ‘ Yes, but how did that make the bells ring all 
Moravians, permitted to pursue their charitable | over the cily, and East Bostontoo! Do they keep 
work every where else, have been driven from)a sexton at every bell-rope all the time ready to 
their labours in Russia. pull when anybody telegraphs? 
“No. That would be full as bad as the New- 
For“ The Friend.” | York plan of keeping watchmen up in the fire- 
A Boston Notion—Fire Alarm. lowers, on a perpetual look out, That would not 
As 2 proposition is now before the citizens of| be scientific enough jor a ‘ Best’ way. But you 
Philadelphia, to establish an electro-magnetic fire | know a church clock strikes the hours without any 
alarm, the following lively account of that now in| help from the sexton, except to wind it up. Just 
use in Boston, may not be uninteresting to our|S0 the bells are rung for fire; in every steeple 
readers in this city, or to others not so immediately | there is a machine like the striking train of a 
interested in the success of a substitute for the|clock, These machines will strike several hun- 
present annoying mode of giving the alarm of |dred blows each with their heavy hammers by 
fire : being wound up once. When you sent off your 
“ Boston is a city of notions, everybody knows, | despatch, it went direct to a third story room on 
America can show no other city so full of ma-|Court Square, and was read by a man whose bu- 
tured systems, useful contrivances and odd con-|$!Ness it Is to attend to such messages, 
veniences, as this same Boston. The city maxim|same room he can, by touching a key, send by 
seems to be, that ‘there ’s a best way of doing all| another set of wires a current of galvanism to 
things.’ In public and domestic affairs the ‘ solid|every steeple in the city. If you look you can 
men of Boston’ are not content with simple |See these wires entering every steeple that holds 
achievement, but they must have achievement by |4 good bell. 
the best methods. “When this galvanic current passes into the 
“ The latest illustration of this is their scientific | several steeples, it circulates in each around a bar 
way of giving a fire alarm, and calling out and |o! solt iron, which instantly becomes a powerful 
guiding their fire department. A very simple | Magnet, sirong enough to lilt the detent that keeps 
matter, one would think, to raise the window sash | the siriking machines from running. Now these 
and shout fi-er two or three times, and leave the | Machines are made so that they would strike one 
alarm to spread. Every villager knows how to | blow and stop, unless the maguet keeps the detent 
pull a bell-rope, and ring until he ’s tired, Every | back and leaves the wheels unlocked and free to 
New Yorker knows how to count the booming|fuo. So the man in the third story by the Court 
strokes of the big bells as they tell of the districi | House, (he ’Il show you how it is done if you call 
number. A very simple thing! One way is just | Upon hin, for he is very courteous to visitors) 
as good as another, so long as a rousing alarm is | C#", by pressing the proper knob or key, make 
started. jthese heavy bell hammers strike any number he 
& By no means. These Boston men have found | chouses. And he made them strike the number 
out a best way. of your ward, 
«If your house takes fire, and gets past domes- * But how happened the engines and firemen to 





. | aie . " | 
tic control, and you feel it necessary to appeal to|Come straight to my house? ‘There are two or 


the municipal authorities for help, do not be at all | ‘bree thousand houses in the ward. 
excited or alarmed. Do not make yourself red in|“ ‘The fireman of every company has a key to 


the face, nor hoarse with shouting. Put on your those uselul little iron boxes, and so when he has| 


hat and run to yonder corner, where you see that | gt to the ward signified by the bells, he runs to 
little iron box fastened up against the wall; step |the nearest box, aud sends a private signal to the 
into the store, ask quietly fur the key, adding,|™man tu Court Square, asking just ‘Where is the 
* My house is on fire,’ by wav of apology for the jive? and then he listens while the answer comes 
intrusion ; now unlock the little iron door, and,|vack in little taps, one, two, three, four, §-c., till 
remembering that the longest way round is some- | he learns the number of the very box you opened 
times the shortest way home, obey the inscription, |when you gave the alarm in the first place. Every 
and ‘turn six times slowly.’ Your responsibility |box has its own number. ‘The bells codled the 
is ended, You ’ve done all you need to, Boston | foremen what ward, and the telegraph taps whis- 
will take care of your house. Hurry home, or pered what station-box the alarm came from, 

the engines will be there before you. 
** Every bell in the city and several more across |and machinery and boxes and batteries? 

the water are telling people where you live, and | 
that your house is on fire, In other parts of the/a fire are very precious, But ofientimes, so rapid 
city men with glazed hats and brass trumpets |is this system, an alarm will be given, bells rung, 
may be seen running to these same little iron|boxes consulted, fire found, hose procured and 
boxes; they scem to whisper a moment, then they | screwed to a Cochituate fire-plug, and the fire ex- 
listen, and then they look very knowing, and slap/|tinguished, ere the family in danger are well 
the door to; and here they come, all pell mell to) awake. Many a time, the first thing a man 
your help. How much time has elapsed since you| knows of his danger by fire, is that his room is 
needed help? Perhaps three minutes. ‘There is | flooded with water. 

a best way of giving an alarm, that’s a fact. ** But this municipal telegraph is used for more 
* But how was it done? purposes than one, In case of riot, the police 
“That little iron box you opened was a tele-| captains can send for help to head-qu irters, 

graph station ; you can see the wires where they |catch an absconding thief by setung guard at 

come down through these two iron pipes into the every railroad and sieamboat, can be done in five 
box. Thecrank you turned is merely a contrivance | minutes, ‘Then, too, very soon all the city clocks 
that enables an inexperienced person to send the | will be hitched together by these wires, and all of 


only message ever sent {rom this box—its own/|them go by one central pendulum, accurately, five | 


number, Just so a hand-organ enables the grinder | hundred clocks alike to a second, 

to play one tune well, though he be no organist.| ‘Go it Boston! We shall soon hear of newer 
You turned it six times, Once would have been | notions still. ‘The next move will be to introduce 
enough, but six times over, and every time the|into every first class house city time as well as 





From this | 


** | see. But is it worth all this trouble of wires| 


“Yes, indeed, Five minutes at the beginning of | 


To| 





city water and city gas. ‘Telegraphic time wires 
will be introduced just as now the water pipes and 
| gas fixtures are. What a millennium of punctu. 
jality! ‘Twenty thousand clocks ticking together! 
Yes, and next we shall hear of a refinement of the 
fire system. Phillip’s annihilators will be built 
into the walls, the nozzles just peeping out into 
the room, 

**Convenient wires will be arranged, so that a 
man waked at midnight by a smell of fire ora 
red light in his room, will only need reach out his 
arm to the fire-knob, and pull it ‘ six times slowly, 
and instantly that wakeful, watchful, handy man 
on Court Square, will touch his wires, not to 
irighten sleep from all the city with his dinging 
bells, but quietly he ’Il touch the wire, and smash 
go the acid bottles in the ambushed annihilators ; 
phiz, squiz, fush-sh-sh, rushes out the humid, fire- 
destroying, lile-preserving vapour, The unsea- 
sonable fire surrenders and goes out, But long 
ere this, the solid man has rolled himself back 
into bed again, tucked the blanket snug about his 
chin and fallen asleep, blessing the best, the very 
best, the Boston way of putting out fires.”— 


Independent. 


For ** The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 391.) 
JAMES DILWORTH, 


James Dilworth was an inhabitant of Thornby, 
in Yorkshire, before his removal to Pennsylvauia, 
and was convinced of the ‘Truth there, Fora 
meeting held at his house on the 13:h of Tenth 
month, 1676, a fine was imposed on him, to 
satisfy which he had two oxen taken, At what 
‘time he came forth in the ministry, we cannot 
tell, but he laboured faithfully therein according 
to his measure, having a loving helpful companion 
in his wife Ann, who also was a minister of the 
Gospel. 

James Dilworth and Ann Waln were married 
|about the year 1681, and sometime alter removed 
|to this country, and settled in Bucks county. He 
was in public lile for a time, representing his 
pees in the assembly. In their religious 
labours, he and his wife travelled much together, 
visiting in this way, in 1689, the meetings of 
| Friends in New England, In 1697 and, perhaps, 
| the early part of 1698, they travelled southward, 
through Maryland, Virginia and Carolina, having 
with both these visits the unity of the Yearly 
Meeting of ministering Friends, Iu returning the 
certificate granied by that body for the southern 
visit, they reported that they had found great 
openness among the people, who came readily to 
meetings,—were willing to hear the testimony of 
‘Truth, and seemed to bow under the power of it. 
They also stated that Friends where they had 
been, did much desire to be remembered and 
visited by Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet 
ing, as Way was made for it. 

A concern had rested on Ann Dilworth to pay 
a religious visit to the churches in Europe, and 
her husband also deemed himself called to accom- 
pany her. With the unity of the Friends of their 
particular meeting, the matter was introduced to 
the Yearly Meeting of Ministers in the Seventh 
/month, 1698, for its judgment and concurrence. 
In this meeting the way was open to set Ann at 
liberty for the service, but as to her husvand 
there seemed a let or hinderance. We cannot 
now tell what operated on their minds; perhaps 
they deemed that the concern expressed by James 
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grew out of sympathy for his wife, and a desire | thanksgiving unto Him, who is alone worthy ! 
to share and lighten by his presence the trials? not only now, but henceforth, forever and ever- 


which must necessarily attend such a journey as| 
was before her. At a meeting in the following 
First month, Ann received her certificate, but his 
concern was still left under consideration, Her 
delay in starting had probably arisen from the 
fact, that her husband did not feel clear from 
the concern, and she might hope that the way 
would open in the minds of Friends to release 
him tor the work, But as that now appeared 
unlikely, she took her departure about the latter 
end of the First month, 1699, accompanied by 
Walter Faucett, who had been liberated for similar 
service, 

‘The parting from her husband was a final one. | 
A few months after her departure, the yellow 
fever broke out in Philadelphia, and among the 
valuable Friends removed by it from works to 
rewards was James Dilworth. He died in the 
Seventh month, being buried on the 15th, the 
First day before the Yearly Meeting. ‘The Lord| 
released him from further service in the church 
militant, and gathered him where the honest- 
hearted, brought into perfect conformity to the 
Lord's will, see eye to eye, 

His mournful widow on her return from Eng- 
land, felt constrained to give forth this testimony 
to his memory. 

“* A short testimony rests on my spirit to bear! 
concerning my dear deceased husband, He loved | 
the Lord with his whole heart, and was freely | 
given up to serve Him, with soul, body and sub-| 
stance. He bore a faithful testimony for the 
Lord in an innocent holy life, and godly conver- 
sation; labouring with the strength and ability 
that God had given him for the prosperity of 
Zion and the welfare of Jerusalem, He sought 
not his own honour, nor preferment amongst men, 
but the honour of God, 1 am a living witness, | 
being his bosom friend in the Lord for eighteen 
years, from whom the every thought of his heart | 
was not hid, and [ know that he desired to appear 
more in the sight of God than man, The Lord! 
was with him, and made him a meet-help to me, | 
and as he gave us one to another, in his infinite 
mercy he preserved us together in true love and 
sweet unity with cach other. We were near and) 
dear to each other, and in all our great trials and 
deep exercises we were true sympathizers, being 
bound up together in that sweet covenant of love 
and life that cannot be broken. In this we took | 
dear leave of one another, and he gave me up 
freely to travel in Old England in the Lord’s| 
service, thinking nothing too near or dear to part) 
with for the Truth’s sake. I am well assured he} 
finished his course in faithfulness, and hath laid | 
down his head in peace with the Lord. Hence-| 
forth there is laid up for him a crown of life and | 
glory that will never fade away. Blessed be the 
Lord !! Though I was outwardly many hundred | 
miles separated from him, when he departed this | 
life, yet the Lord in his infinite love gave me to| 
sce him sale in his own mansion, to my great com- | 
fort and sweet satisfaction, Sv though he was near 
and dear 1o me as my own life, and my loss was 








more, Amen,” Ann Ditworts. 
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From the North American & U. 8. Gaz. 


THE ANNEXATION OF CUBA. 


Judging from the tone of the public press, there 
appears toexist an overweening confidence on the 
part of some, and an extraordinary degree of apa- 
thy with others,—and, indeed, in persons most 
interested—in regard to the grave question of the 
acquisition of Cuba, There appears to be gross 
misapprehension and misinformation, both at the 
North and South, upon the entire subject, its cer- 
tain and probable consequences, 

Within a few years past, it has been the fortune 
of the writer several times to have visited the isl- 
and, I have traversed its Northern and Southern 


coasts, from East to West, looked into and at its! 


principal harbours, and have journeyed, for days 


together, on horseback, in the interior, particularly | 
| at the Eastern end, where, be it observed, not very | 
‘yl. | 
To 


many of our countrymen are apt to wander, 
have passed, at different times, some three or four 
months upon the island, may not entitle a man to 
speak with perfect knowledge of the subject —but, 
some facts and observations will force themselves 
upon the least attentive, and what may now be 
said, if not interesting, may lead others to closer 
investigation, 

In the cities of Havana and Matanzas, and the 


nearest parts of the island, in winter time, there| 


may usually be found several hundreds of our 
countrymen, Some few are resident, many are 
urged by business, but most of them are in pursuit 


of relaxation or health, Delighted with the climate, | 
jand the beauty of the tropical vegetation, admir- 


ing the magnificent harbours, and struck with the 
natural advantages of the country, nothing is more 


|common than to hear among them the expression 


that * the island ought to belong to us.” If these, 


‘and kindred temptations alone entered into the 


question, there would be very few American dis- 
sentients from such an opinion, 
Yet, after full consideration of the facts upon 


ithe spot, and the opinions urged on either hand, 


the clearest grounds are manifest to warrant the 
conclusion that the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States would be fraught with questions aud 
consequences of infinite danger to the peace and 
wellare of the Republic, and especially to the 
people of the South, 

ludeed, instead of paying for the island the price 
of from one to three hundred millions of money, 
or obtaining it at the cost of war, (a much more 
likely alternative) if Spain were willing to make 
us a present of this * Flower of the Antilles,” 


there would be serious reasons for deprecating its| 


acceptance. It would prove to us like the poison- 
ed shirt of Nessus, 

The motley population of Cuba is composed o! 
various races, so greatly intermingled that the 
lines of demarcation are not perfectly distinguish- 
able. 


The Spanish Creoles probably are the chief 


owing to the illiberality they experience rather 
than to any real affection for the United States, 

With the exception of the foreign residents, the 
trading classes are chiefly composed of Catalans 
from old Spain. These are held in humble esti- 
mation, 

The creole peasantry (white, par complaisance,) 

commonly denominated ‘‘ monteros,” appear to be 
descended from the Canary Islanders, intermingled 
with the old Spanish race, and possibly also with 
some aboriginal blood. These people very rarely 
own slaves, ‘They occupy small bits of ground, 
about the great estates. The humble dwellings 
are olten cunstrucied of the bark of the cocoa 
palm. Platanas, bananas, canes and maize grow 
almost spontaneously, and without attention, afford 
perennial support to uncombed wives, and regi- 
meuts of naked children. ‘The maintenance of 
such a family thus costs nothing. The “ montero” 
is almost a stranger to work or care, Where is 
the necessity? He mounts his hardy scrubby 
pony—clad in pantaloons, and shirt outside—se- 
cured with a handkerchief-sash, that sustains a 
long straight-silver hilted sword—and with a game 
cock under his arm, he ambles away to the near- 
est village, where billiards and cock-fights while 
}away the time not consecrated to sleep. 
The negro slaves upon the plantations are more 
than halt of them savages, natives of Africa. 
‘These are marked in the face with the figures of 
the African tribes to which they belong, and as 
such are easily distinguishable fram the rest. 
Until within a few years past, it has not been the 
general practice to breed slaves upon the estates, 
it was cheaper to work them to death, and buy 
lresh importations, At present, you may see a 
‘ew women upon the plantations, and sume native 
\slaves. At the far eastern end of the island, the 
| French fugitives from St. Domingo, and the Span- 
jish inhabitants have so greatly intermingled with 
the negroes, and these aguin with the aboriginal 
| Indians, that, to the eye of a stranger, it would ap- 
| pear, in the city of St. Jago de Cuba, at least nine- 
tenths of the population are of this mongrel des- 
\cription, ‘The writer was there during a lestival 
ol the “ Holy week,” which affords the best oppor- 
|tunity of seeing the whole population, and it may 
| salely be said, that hardly one-tenth appeared to 
|be of unmixed Spanish blood. There are very 
few French or Spanish creole proprietors of coffee 
| plantations and country estates, who have not, of 
| their own, a more or less numerous mulatto pro- 
'geny. ‘The prejudice against the coloured race, 
|so general in the United States, hardly seem to be 
}obscrvable at the eastern end of Cuba. Many of 
|these peuple, of mixed descent, are wealthy pro- 
|prietors and highly respectable. Some of them 
jare slave owners, A very large proportion of 
those denominated whites, are, in fact, of partially 
intermingled parentage. ‘I'he census reiurns, in 
this particular, certainly cannot be relied upon. 
The Spanish crevles are obliged to treat these 
people with consideration. (Zo be concluded.) 











| 








Improvement in New Zealand.—\In 1822, 
| there was nota single convert among the natives of 


greut, yet in a living sense that it was his great| proprietors, and form the upper classes, both in| New Zealand. Now, there is no impropriety in 


gain, and eternal well-being with the Lord, I have | 
laboured with the strength the Lord hath given | 


the cities and upon the large plantations. With 
these our countrymen have very little intercourse. 


|their being called a Christian people. Cannibalism 
|18 extinct; the spear and club have been exchanged 


me, to give him up, desiring that my will may be|They appear to be kind and courteous—but inert, | !or the ploughshare and the reaping hook ; and the 
subjected to the Lord’s will, and that I may be| uneducated, wholly unacquainted with political |'ribes which wasted the lands of their neighbours 
content with what he hath ordered for me.) matters, and untitted in every way for what we|are diligently cultivating their own, 


Though we be outwardly separated, yet his me-| 
morial lives with me; and blessed be the Lord, || 


never come to anend, In a living enjoyment ol | 


this, my soul is engaged to praise the Lord, and| them any sympathy with the annexation projects, | a 


term * sell-government:” not one of them is per- 
mitted to hold the smallest office. ‘They are 


reason, their military masters, If there is among 


} 


enjoy him spiritually in that sweetness that will| heavily taxed, and cordially detest, not without | flour in New Oricans. 








Freaks of Trade—Sugar is now cheaper than 
A barrel of the best sugar 
| al the present price—say 200 pounds, at three and 

halt cents, is seven dollars, while flour weighing 


to return all the honour, the glory, renown, andjor any desire for independence, it is probably | 196 pounds, sells at eight dollars, 
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For ‘“* The Friend.” 

After people have known something of the 
cross, and gained a little experience of the good- 
ness of God, they may go back into Egypt in the 
indulgence of their own wills, and thereby lose 
the innocent life and the tenderness of spirit they 
had known. 

‘‘Dear hearts, brethren and babes of Christ, 
wait to feed on the immortal food, and walk 
in the Truth, and God Almighty be among 
you! In it ye will see Him; stand naked and 
bare before the Lord. And take heed of your 
wills, for that, as Herod slayeth the just, and 
shipwrecks the faith, and runs you into the flesh. 
Return back, and stay yourselves upon the Lord 
in every particular, to have your minds guided by 
his Spirtt. Growing up in that which is precious 
and immortal, there is no feigned love. So, the 
eternal God keep you in his eternal love pure 
unto himself, and knw your hearts together ! 
Almighty bless you, and water you with the 


showers of his mercy, and with the dew of hea-| 


ven.” G. F. 

Self confidence and self-will mistaken for reve- 
lation, pave the way for shipwreck of faith and of 
a good conscience. 

—ee 

Extract from Samuel Scott’s Diary.—* First 
Month 30,1787. Theday was passed more lumi- 
nously than some: in the evening divers Friends 
were with us; but little conversation passed which 
tended to edification, or a forwarding one another 
in the faith of Christ, ‘ that faith which works by 
love.” When we are together, outward and ver- 
bal opposition may be measurably avoided, but 
tumults and swellings may be felt within, which 
ought to be suppressed. We may esteem some 
of our fellow-men and fellow-members, over- 
zealous, and others too lax and indifferent; yet 
both parties may in degree be actuated by the 
same spirit and love of truth; although by na- 
tural complexions and prejudices, they may in 
some respects be perverted from a perfect recti- 
tude of judgment: in those cases we ought to for- 
give, as we desire to be forgiven, and to bear with 
the errors of those we may esteem mistaken; at 
the same time desiring all may be preserved from 
that mammon of unrighteousness, which leadeth 
men to justify themselves, and to despise others,” 


THE FRIEND. 





EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1854. 


We have received two long communications, 
one from Columbus, New Jersey, on the cause 
and cure of Cholera, and the other from Otsego 
county, N. York, on the ** Fourth of July.” While 
we feel obliged for the interest in our Journal 
manifested by the respective authors, we think 
neither production adapted to its columns. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—Liverpool dates to the 9th inst. Flour 
had advanced, the price of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
being from 32s. 6d. to 33s. 6d. 

The War.—On the 30th ult., the Russians, it is stated, 
attacked the Turks and French at Giurgevo, and were 
defeated with a loss of 2000 men, killed and wounded, 
and a large number of prisoners. The evacuation of 
Wallachia is at length completed, and the Russian 
forces were being concentrated on the South. The 
Turkish army was moving towards Bucharest. The 
Austrian force on the frontiers amounts to 330,000 men. 
The cholera has broken out among the British troops, 
but not as yet to any great extent; it was increasing at 
Constantinople. The London Times says that a force of 
80,000 to 100,000 British, French and Turkish troops 
will immediately invade the Crimea, and attempt to 
effect a lodgment on the heights that command Seba- 


God | 


|bands of Indians from the territory, belonging to the 








stopol. In Asia the Turks had been defeated by the 
Russians at Kars. There is a report of the capture of 
the Russian island of Aland, in the Baltic, on the 3d 
inst. The French admiral, De Hilliers, had had an in- 
terview with the King of Sweden, who declared his 
willingness to unite with the western powers on certain 
conditions. The expenses of the war in the meantime 
press heavily on the finances of the various governments, 
and England, France, Russia, and Austria are all in the 
market as borrowers of money to an immense amount, 
thus interfering seriously with the interests of the manu- 
facturing and commercial classes. 

SPAIN.—Espartero has entered upon his duties as 
President of the new Council ; he appears to enjoy the 
confidence of the Spaniards, and all was quiet. 

ITALY.—The harvest is stated to be abundant. 

DENMARK.—The King has issued an edict abrogating 
the popular Constitution of the last few years, and de- 
creeing a new political organization. It is supposed 
this arbitrary proceeding will not be quietly submitted 
to by the Danish people. 

MEXICO.—The northern departments are said to be 
suffering grievously from the predatory incursions of 


United States. Clouds of locusts were committing great 
ravages in the departments of Oajaca, Vera Cruz, Puebla, 
and Mexico. The government appears to be unable to 
suppress the revolutionary movement in the south, which 


| for some time past has been slowly advancing under the | 


lead of General Alvarez. 

CUBA.—The city of Havana is more healthy, but 
Matanzas and Cardinas are suffering severely from Yel- 
low Fever. Slaves from Africa have been recently in- 
troduced in large numbers, but the Captain General is 
endeavouring to stop the trade. Many of the negroes 
landed have been captured by the government agents. 

MADEIRA.—The vintage has again failed in this 
island, and as the grape is almost the sole reliance of 
its population, much suffering will probably ensue. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Cholera has been very fatal 
in portions of this province. There were 207 deaths by 
it in Portland and St. John during the five days ending 
the 12th inst. 

UNITED STATES.—The reports from various parts 
of the country show a diminished number of deaths from 
Cholera. 

The appropriations made by Congress at its recent 
session show the vast cost of warlike preparations, even 
in time of peace, and. with an army and navy quite in- 
significant in size compared with those of other large 
nations: they were for the army, $10,375,000; for the 
navy, $9,851,000 ; West Point, $140,000; fortifications, 
$940,000 ; for building steam war vessels, $3,000,000.— 
Total for war purposes, $24,306,000. 

Minesota.—Agriculture appears to flourish in this ter- 
ritory. The wheat this season is said to be very good 
averaging 35 to 40 bushels per acre. 

Maysville, Ky.—The magazine at this place contain- 
ing 800 kegs of powder, exploded on the 13th inst. about 
2 o'clock, A. M., causing a terrible scene of confusion and 
dismay. Several buildings beside the magazine were 


demolished, and every house in the town more or less} 


damaged. A large number of persons were injured ; 
some seriously, but no lives were lost. The explosion 
is attributed to an incendiary. 

New Orleans.—There were 212 interments during the 
week ending the 6th inst., of which 29 were from Yellow 
‘Fever, and 9 from Sun-stroke. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—In the week ending the 12th inst., 
there were 129 interments, 58 being from Cholera. 

New York.—There were 816 interments last week, 
212 being from Cholera. 

Philadelphia.—There were 328 interments last week, 
33 of which were from Cholera. The reports now in- 


clude the whole consolidated city with a population of | 


about half a million. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

The committee having charge of the Select Schools 
in this city desire, before the re-opening of these semi- 
naries for the Fall Term, to call the attention of their 
fellow members to some of the advantages which these 
schools offer for the Education of the children of Friends. 

In that for Boys, situated on Cherry street, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, the studies pursued are Read- 
ing, Writing, (under a teacher particularly employed for 
the purpose,) Spelling, Defining, and Derivations from 


Latin and Greek Roots, Grammar, Geography Arith-| 


metic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, 
Book-keeping, History, Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology, the Latin and Greek 
Languages, English Composition, Astronomy and the 
higher branches of the Mathematics. 


Occasional Lectures are delivered on Chemistry, Na- 
tural Philosophy, &c., illustrated by appropriate Experi- 
ments; and with the view of increasing the interest and 
value of this department of instruction, large and valu- 
able additions have been recently made to the Chemical 
and Philosophical Apparatus. 

Nearly the same course of instruction, except 
Greek, is pursued in the Girls’ school on St. James’ 
street, with the addition of the French language and 
Botany. 

Both of these departments of the Institution are sup- 
plied with competent instructors, and particular care ig 
taken that the teaching shall be thorough, and the pupils 
well grounded in the essential rudiments of a good and 
liberal education. 

In the St. James’s Street School is a primary depart- 
ment for the elementary instruction of younger children 


|of both sexes—and similar schools are kept in the 


Northern District, at the Meeting-house on Sixth street 
—and in the Western District, at the Meeting-house on 
Twelfth street, which are under the supervision and care 
of the committee. 

The Holy Scriptures are daily read in all the schools, 
and endeavours are used to make the pupils acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred volume, and with the 
Principles and Testimonies of our religious Society. 

The charges for Tuition in all these schools are so 
moderate, as to be within the reach of our members 
generally; and we would earnestly invite Friends to 
secure for their children a participation in the benefits 
of a religiously guarded education thus provided for 
them. 

As the irregular attendance of pupils at school much 
retards their progress in learning, and is a great disad- 
vantage to the school at large, it is suggested to parents 
and care-takers, that they will consult the real interest 
of the children by requiring their regular attendance 
when in health. It is also hoped, that they will encour- 
age the pupils to a cheerful compliance with the rules 
which have been established for the government of the 
schools, especially those which require the dress, lan- 
guage and deportment of the children to conform to the 
plainness and simplicity of our religious profession. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Joun Carter, Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Abner Lewis, Ind., $8, for vols. 23, 24, 25 
and 26. 





Diep, of disease of the heart, on the 30th of Sixth 
month last, Maria Samira, in the 49th year of her age; 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends 
| for the Northern District. From near the beginning of 
her last illness, which was of about three weeks’ dura- 
tion, she seemed impressed with the uncertainty of her 
recovery, and was concerned to set her “house in or- 
|der.” Her sufferings, which were very great, were borne 
| with much patience ; and the desire she felt to have her 
mind preserved, clear, was mercifully granted. She was 
|enabled to leave her friends the consoling assurance, 
that, through mercy, the work. was finished, and all 
would be well. 

, at his residence in Tuckerton, Burlington co., 
New Jersey, on Second-day, the 14th of Eighth month, 
1854, Timotuy Puaro, in the 62d year of his age. He 
was impressed, during his severe and protracted illness, 
with the nothingness of earthly riches, and often ex- 
pressed this conviction to his children, warning them, 
“that there was little worth living for in this world, and 
that they should commence early to lay up their trea- 
}sures in heaven.” When requested by his family to 
have additional medical advice, he said, “Do as you 
think best, my children ; but | feel that there is but one 
Physician that can do me any good—the Physician of 
souls.” He was a member of Little Egg Harbour Monthly 
Meeting, and his residence being near the Meeting-house, 
he took satisfaction in entertaining travelling ministers 
aud Friends, sparing no pains to make them comforta- 
ble. Although actively engaged in business until within 
two or three years past, he was ready to devote a por- 
tion of his time to those things, which he believed would 
conduce to the interest or advancement of the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of Friends, and he was himself a 
consistent and steadfast supporter of those doctrines. 
From his resignation to the will of his heavenly Father, 
and his calm state of mind, during his last severe illness, 
we have reason to hope that the loss to his family and 
friends is his eternal gain. ‘ 
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